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"To the student of Latin nothing is more important in the 
whole Syntax than to understand thoroughly the various uses of 
the Subjunctive. 

" Schoolboys and students reading by themselves for the Local 
Examinations of^en find themselves lost in the multiplicity of 
uses of this mood in Latin, and cannot spare the time to hunt, 
often without success, each usage in the grammar. The result 
is a slipshod and vague notion of the Subjunctive, which makes 
them miss innumerable points in the Latin/* — ^A. Sidgwick. 

*' The bottom boy will fall into the same pitfall four or five, or 
even, on the subject of Sequence of Tenses and Oratio Obliqua, 
ten times.** — E. A. Abbott. 




PREFACE. 

These Rules for the Latin Conjunctive Mood were 
drawn up as a help to Local Examination Candidates. 
In the present edition the number of Exercises has 
been increased. I have also given a Table of the 
Sequence of Tenses, and a few simple Rules and ex- 
planations on the Infinitive and the Imperative Moods, 
so that the student may be able to answer any ordinary 
question on Mood and Tense. 

I have tried to keep as closely as possible to the 
order of the Analysis of Sentences, thinking that the 
logical order is also the simplest and easiest for refer- 
ence. For the convenience of those using the Public 
Schools Primer, constant reference has been made to 
that book (edit, of 1878) . Those who wish to know 
more about Latin Mood Construction should consult 
Dr. B. H. Kennedy^s concise and valuable Manual of 
the '^ Latin Compound Sentence.'^ 

I have received valuable help from Dr. R. Dixon, 
Head Master of the Nottingham High School, under 
whom I worked for five years. 

A former colleague, the Rev. R. D. Swallow, now 
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Head Master of Chigwell Grammar School, has also 
assisted me with suggestions ; * and Dr. B. H. Kennedy, 
Reg. Professor of Greek in the University of Cam- 
bridge, has been good enough to explain some difficult 
points. G. B. C. C. 

Nottingham, 

Matfy 1882. 
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CONJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

The Conjunctive, (or Thought Mood), 

is used in : — 

I. Principal Sentences of Oratio Recta, here called 
" Pure/' 

II. Subordinate Substantival Clauses, or "Oratio 
Obliqua/' 

III. Subordinate Adverbial Clauses, (after a con- 

junction) • 

IV. Subordinate Adjectival Clauses, (after a rela- 

tive) . 

V. Twice subordinate Clauses, i.e. those depen- 
dent on II, III or IV. 

The Conjunctive in subordinate Clauses is called 
" Subjunctive.^' 

Clauses subordinate to Oratio Obliqua are called 
'' SubobUque.'' 



10 PURE CONJUNCTIVE. 

I. THE PURE CONJUNCTIVE. Pfi. p 152, & 

p 56, § 66. 
The principal uses are : — 

i. PoTBimAL. (diflers little from ii) 

a. Ita amicos pares, thus thou mayest obtain 
friends. 

b. Dicat aliquis. someone may say, 

ii. Hypothetical, or Conditional. 

a. Spirare Typhoea credas. you would think 
thut Etna was breathing forth flame. 

h. Crederes victos. you would have thought 
them conquered. 

Obs. a. The hypothetical conjunctive may be 
idiomatically replaced by an indicative : this 
occurs generally with ' sum ^ and ' aequum,' 
' melius/ * optimum/ ' par/ etc, or with a 
participle in ' dus/ or in ' rus.' ('' a subtle 
construction.'') Pe. p 151 . 

Aequius erat (for esset) id voluntate fieri. 

Obs. b. A hypothetical clause may form the apo- 
dosis of a conditional sentence. See 111 v. 

iii. Mild Assertion. 

a. Dixerim. I venture to say. 

b. Vix crediderim =: vix credam ^ vix credo. 

c. Non ausim. I would not venture. 

iv. DuBiTATiVE or Interrogative, {generally with a 
question) . 

a. Quid faciam ? what am I to do ? 
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SUBSTANTIVAL CLAUSES* 11 

b. Quid facerem ? what was I to do ? 

c. Quis invitam servare laboret ? who would 
tahe the trouble to save a man against his 
will? 

V. CONCESSIVB. 

a. Puerit mains civis, suppose he were, etc. 

b. Omnia possideat^ non possidet aera Minos. 
let M hold, or though M holds etc, 

vi. Optativb. (differs little from vii) 

a. Valeant cives mei ! may my fellow-citizens 
flourish ! 

b. Sis felix ! mayest thou he happy ! 

c. Ne vivam, si etc. may I not live, if etc. 

vii. HoETATiVE, Jussive or Imperative. See Note B. 

Pe. p 56, f 67. 

a. Imitemur bonos. let us vrmtate the good. 

b. Praediceres. you should have told ms before- 
hand, (idiomatic.) 

Ne culpam in me contuleris. don't lay the 
hlams on me. 

Obs. i, ii, and iii, are modified statements: 
iv, is a modified question : v, vi, and vii, 
are modified commands. 

11. SUBORDINATE SUBSTANTIVAL 
CLAUSES, (Oratio Obliqua), are of three 
kinds: — 

Indirect Statement, or Enunciation. 
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Indirect Question, or Interrogation. 
Indirect Command, or Petition. 

In INDIRECT STATEMENT, the construc- 
tion of the subordinate clause may be: — 

Pr. p 161, I. & p 170, II. 

i. Accusative and Infinitive, as subject. 

With most impersonals, also with passives, & 
with ' est.' Pr. p. 96, § 93 (2.) & p 170, II 1 . 

a. Constat annos fugere. it is agreed that 
years flee, (in 0. recta, anni fugiunt.) 

b. Nihil in bello contemni oportet. in war 
nothing should be considered beneath atten- 
tion, (in 0. recta, nihil in b. contemnitur.) 

c. Meneincepto desistere ! (an indignant ques- 
tion, might be written ^ egone ut incepto 
desistam ! ' The principal verb is omitted.) 

d. Credibile est omnia consilio fieri, it ispro- 
bable that all things happen by design, (in 
0. recta, omnia consilio fiunt.) Pr. p 116, § 

156 (3). 

ii. Accusative and Infinitive, as object. 

With verbs sentiendi et declarandi, that 

is verbs of perception, opinion, or assertion, 

e.g. ^see, ' ^hear,' ^ know,' ^ believe,' Hhink,' 

^ hope/ ^ promise,' ' aflBrm,' ^ deny,' etc. 

Pr. p 96, § 94. & p 170, 2, (1, 2, 3) . 

a. Scimus annos fugere. we hnow that years 
flee, (in 0. recta, anni fugiunt.) 
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b. Aiunt ritam esse somnium. they say that 
life is a dream, (in 0. recta, vita est som- 
nium.) 

c. Spero te venturum esse. I hope you'll 
come, (in 0. recta, venies.) 

d. Gaudeo te salvura rediisse. I rejoice that 
you have retv/rned safe, 

e. Scio te venturum fuisse. I "know that you 
would have come, (the infinitive has here 
conditional force.) 

<t> Obs. a. Verbs of hoping and promising take a 
future infinitive, except with possum etc, 
which have no fut. infin. 

<iy Obs. b. Verbs of hoping tal^e the infinitive, 
whereas verbs of fearing the subjunctive, 
vide infra iv. 

iii. Subjunctive with ' ut/ ' ne/ etc as subject. 

a. Accidit ut vellet. he happened to wish, 
(ut vellet is subject of accidit.) 

b. Mea rofert ut vonias. it concerns me that 
you should come. 

c. Expedit (or utile est) ut civitatos sua jura 
habeant. it is fitting that the states should 
have their own laws, (notice the super- 
fluous 'it,^ or ^grammatical subject.') 

d. Hand multum afuit quin interficeretur. he 
was not very far from being slain, (afuit is 
here impersonal, and has the quin clause 
for its subject.) 
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e. Vetus est lex ilia, ut idem amici velint, 
the rule that friends should have the same 
wishes is an ancient one. (here the at claase 
is in apposition to the subject lex.) 

f. Fieri non potest ut veniam. it is impos- 
sible for me to come. 

g. Per me stetit quominus ires. I was the 
cause of your not going, or I was to blame 
that you did not go. 

iv. Subjunctive with ^ ut, ^ ne, etc as object. 

C^- a. Metuo ne redeat, I fear he will come back. 
(comp. the french, je crains qu'il ne revienne.) 

b. Metuo ut redeat, I fear he will not come 
bach (french, je crains qu^il ne revienne 
pas.) 

c. Timeo ut valeat, I fear he is ill. (this ' ut ' 
zi ' how/ and comes to have the force of 
'ne non/) 

d. Nihil dubito quin gaudeant. I doubt not 
they are glad. 

V. Subjunctive without ' Ut/ 

a. Philosophiae servias oportet. it behoves you 
to devote yourself to ph. Pb. p 115, § 154. 

b. Necesse est (or oportet) venias. it is neces- 
saryfor you to come. 

vi. ' Quod ' with Indicative : — 

a. Gratum est quod civitates sua jura habent. 
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it is satisfactory that the states have their 
own laws. 

Rule. a. The accasative and infinitive (a and i)> is the 
general constraction with impersonals etc : bat 
some take either infinitive or subjunctive, and a few 
prefer the subjunctive. The constructions of some 
of the commoner impersonals are shown in this 

List. a. Pe. p 145. P b. 

abest, subj with ut, or liquet, a and i. 



with quin. 
accidit, a and i, inf, subj, 

quod, 
attinet, a and i, inf. 



necesse est, a and i, inf, 

subj, may omit ^ ut.' 
oportet, ditto, 
opus est, ditto, 
patet, a and i. 



constat, a and i. 

contingit, aandi,inf, subj. pertinet, a and i, inf. 

convenit, a and i, inf. piget, inf, quod. 



decet, a and i, inf. 
dedecet, a and i, inf. 
delectat, inf, quod, 
expedit, inf, subj. 
fallit, a and i, quod, 
fit, subj. 
fugit, a and i, quod. 



placet, a and i, inf, subj. 
poenitet, inf, quod, 
praestat, a and i, inf, subj. 
pudet, inf, quod, 
refert, a and i, inf, subj, 

quod, 
restat, (a and i, inf,) subj. 



interest, a and i, inf. (subj, sequitur, subj. 



taedet, inf, quod, 
vacat, inf. 



quod.) 
juvat, a and i, inf, quod, 
libet, inf. 

licet, a and i, inf, subj, 
may omit ut. 

For the construction marked ' inf,' see Note A 
2i. 
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In this space the student may write down 
other impersonals^ with their constructions. 



INDIRECT QJTE8TI0N8 are introduced by 
interrogatiye pronouns and particles : 

Pb. p 162, III. & p 171 IV. 

The construction of the subordinate clause may 
be: — 

vii. SuBJiTNcnvE, the clause standing as subject. 

a. Quid rideas dictu difficile est. it is hard 
to say why you are laughing, (in O. recta^ 
quid rides F) 
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viii. SuBJUNcnvE^ the clause standing as object. 

a. Nescio an venerit. I donH know whether he 
has come, (in 0. recta^ yenitne ?) 

b. Rideasne scire volamus. we want to know 
if you are laughing, (in O. recta, ridesne ?) 

c. Te adeant si quid velis, {scil rogatum) . they 
are calling on you (^to see) if you want any- 
thing, (si Here is almost ^ num, and is 
often thus used after exporior, conor, etc.) 

d. Ipse nescit quis sit. (in 0. recta, quia est ?) 

e. Quaere quid agat. (in 0. recta, quid agit ?) 

f. Quid tandem vererentur? (oblique of 'why 
do you fear ? ^ 2nd person : for 1st and 3rd 
vide infra x.) 

ix« Subjunctive, without interrogative pronoun or 
particle. Pb. p 115, § 154. 

a. Quaeram justum sit necne poema. {scil 
utrum.) I will ash whether it be a true poem- 
or not. 

X. Ikhnitive, in questions of appeal. (1st or 3rd 
pers.) Pe. p 169 (a) 

a. Plebs fremit, ' quid se vivere si,' etc. the 
plebs murmur y ' why do they live if,' etc. 

b. Num Caesarem memoriam deponere posse, 
etc. can lay aside the memory, etc. 

In INDIRECT COMMAND the construction 
of the subordinate clause may be : — 

Pb. p 161, II. & p 171 III. 

B 
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xi. SuBJUNcnvB WITH ^ UT ' OE 'nb/ as subject. 

a. Postalator ab amico ut sit sinceras. it is ex- 
pected of a friend that he he sincere, (the 
'ut^ clanse stands for a noun in the nomina- 
tive, viz ' sincerity/) 

xii. Subjunctive with ' ut/ or ' ne/ as object. 

a. Imperavi tibi ut hoc faceres. I ordered you 
to do this. 

b. Suasi tibi ne hoc faceres. I advised you 
not to do this. 

c. Oro ut maneas in sententia. 

d. Hoc praemium petam (fut), ut me avertam. 
T will seek this reward (viz) that I may 
turn {my mind) away, (here the ut clause 
is in apposition to the object praemium. 
this has been called the explanatory use of 
ut.) 

xiii, SuBJUNCTrvE without ' ut/ oe ' ne/ after certain 
verbs : — 

a. Precor reddas. restore, I beg you. 

b. Velim sic judices. I would wish you so to 
judge, (velim I iii) 

xiv. Subjunctive, (generally the imperfect,) for im- 
perative, in reported speech. 
a. Clamabant, ^^ praestaret pecuniam.'^ they 
were calling out, ' let him produce the money.' 

XV. Infinitive, with certain verbs: — Pr. p 171, 

II 2 (4) . 
a. Jubet mortis te meminisse Deus. God 
commands thee to be mindful of death. 
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BuLE. b. The subjunctive with 'ut' or 'ne' is the 
general conBtruction with verbs of indirect command^ 
such as :— 

" To ask, or wish, command, contrive, 
" Allow, forbid, advise, and strive ; " 

but some take either the subjunctive or the infinitive, 
and a few prefer the infinitive. Use the subjunctive 
with most verbs not in this 

List. b. 

Conor, inf. nolo, as 'male' 

cogo, subj, or inf. prohibeo, conj, or inf, 

euro, subj, or partic in quominus, quin. 

' dus,' may omit ' ut,' sino, conj, or inf, may 

impedio, generally subj, omit ' ut.' 

or quominus. veto, as ' jubeo.' 

jubeo, inf, (but ' impero ' volo, as ' malo,' (but 'opto' 

generally takes the sub- generally takes the sub- 

junctive.) junctive.) 
malo, conj, or inf, may 

omit ' ut.' 

The student may make this list more complete 
by adding here verbs of indirect command 
which can take any construction other than 
the subjunctive. 
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III. SUBORDINATE ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 
are introduced by conjanctions. 

Pfi. p 162, (B) . 

i. Final, expressing purpose, in order that. 

Pb. p 163, II. 

Conjunctions, ut and ne, quoIIlinuSy 

quo, quin. 

Rule. Subjunctive. 

a. Edo ut vivam. I eat to live. 

b. Portas clausit, ne quia effugeret. he shut 
the gates that no one might escape, (confiic) 

c. Nihil obstat quominus earn, nothing pre- 
vents me from going, (quominus ^ ut eo 
minus : obstat, scil mihi.) 

ii. Consecutive, expressing result, so that. 

Pb. p 162, 1. 

Conjunction, ut ; after ' sic,' ^ita,' ^ eo,' ' tarn,' 
'adeo,' ^ tantus,' ^ talis,' ' is,' etc. 

Rule. Subjunctive. 

a. Non tam amens est ut eat. he is not so 
senseless as to go. 

b. Caius majore ingenio est quam ut cum 
Balbo comparetur. is too clever to be com^ 
pared with B. 

(33' c. Tanta erat caedes ut nemo effugeret. The 
slaughter was so great that no one escaped. 
(in consecutive clauses write ' ut nemo * 
etc, in final clauses ' ne quis ' etc.) 
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d. Tain prudens erat at vitaret. as to avoid, 

e. but, Tarn pr: erat ut vitaverit. that he 
actually did avoid, (notice the irregular 
consecution: 'ut' consecutive does not 
take a pluperfect subjunctive.) 

f. Tantum abest ut Romae sit^ ut in Britanniam 
ierit. 80 far is he from being at Rome, that 
he has gone to Britain, {' tantum abest ' 
has two subordinate clauses, the former sub- 
stantival, the latter adverbial.) 

g. In eo est ut proficiscar. I am on the point of 
setting out. (might be placed under II iii.) 

h. Sucre ilia non possunt, ut haec non conci- 
dant. without the latter being involved in 
the same ruin, 

i. Quis est qui velit vivere ut neque diligat 
quemquam, nee ipse ab ullo diligatur? 
who would wish to live {on the condition) that 
he should neither love nor be loved by any? 
(velit, see IV viii.) 

iii. Causal, because, since, Pb. p 163, III. 

a. Conjunction, CUIXl, {qnum), since, seeing that. 
Rule. a. Subjunctive generally ; 

j3. The indicative sometimes occurs 
when ' cum ' i= ' quod,' especially after 
verbs of 'joy,' ' surprise,' ' congratu- 
lation,' etc. 

a. Quae cum ita sint, ibo. since these things 
are so, I will go. (" implying mental re- 
flexion.") 
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b. Praeclare facis cam pnerum diligis. in 
loving. 

c. Cum haec Cassio respondisti, vehementer 
gaudeo. I am extremely glad you have 
made this answer to 0. 

h* Conjunction^ quod, hecause. (and see note 
Hi) 
Rule. a. Indicative of a true reason ; 

/3. Subjunctive of a false or of an alleged 
reason, or of a statement not vouched 
for. 

a. Gaudemus quod civitates sua jura babent. 
we rejoice that the states have their own laws. 
(conf II vi.) 

b. sOy Quod (or cum) salvus redisti gaudeo. 

I rejoice that you have returned safe, (conf 

II ii d.) 

c. Laudo te quod paruisti. I praise you be- 
cause you have obeyed. 

d. Roma discessi, non quod ipse vellem, sed 
quod tu rogaveras. I left B, not, because I 
myself itdshed {to do so) , but because you had 
ashed me. (subjunctive of the false reason, 

' indicative of the true.) 

e. Aristides ob eam causam expulsus est 
patria, quod praetermodum Justus esset. for 
being righteous over much, (subjunctive 
because the writer does not endorse the 
statement.) 

f. Socrates accusatus est quod corrumperet 
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juventutem. (they said that his influence 
on the youth was bad. Qerman weil er die 
Jugend verderbe.) 
g. Qui e Gallia veniant superbiam tuam 
accusant^ quod negent te percunctantibus 
respond ere. for they say you give no answer. 
(idiomatic, after ' verba sentiendi et decla- 
randi/) Pe. p 168,2 (2). 

c. Conjunctions, quia, quandoquidem, 
quoniam, siquidem. 

Rule. Indicative generally. 

e.g. Qaoniam jam nox est, discedite. depart, 
for it is now dark. 

iv. Concessive, although , whereas, even if. 

Pe. p 165, VI. 

a. Conjunctions, etsi, tametsi, etiamsi. 

Rule. Subjunctive of an extreme supposition; 
indicative of a fact. 

a. Etiamsi mors oppetenda esset, mallem, 
etc. (' mallem,' see 1.) even if death were 
to be faced, I should prefer, etc. 

h. Non miratur, etiamsi nescit cur fiat. (' fiat,' 
see II. viii) 

b. Conjunctions, licet, CUIXl (quum), ut, 

quamvis. 

Rule. Subjunctive generally. 

a. XTt desint vires, tamen est laudanda volun- 
tas, we must praise the intention, though 
the strength may fail. 
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b. Qaamvis peccasset^ cams erat. though he 
had done wrong y he was dear. 

c. Phocion pauper fuit^ cam ditissimns esse 
posset, whereas he might have been, etc. 

d. Ladit cum legere debeat. he is 'playing 
instead of reading. {Jiit. whereas he ought 
to read.) 

c. CoDjunctions^ quanquam and utut. 

Rule. Indicative. 

Quanquam festinas> non est mora longa. 
{wait) , though you are in a hurry, I will not 
delay you long. 

V. Conditional, if, unless, provided that.^ 

Pb. p 164, V. 

Obs. " If the sky fall, we shall catch larks : *' 
in this sentence, the dependent adverb 
clause ' if ^ etc. is called ' IVotasis,' and the 
clause containing the^principal verb ' catch' 
is the ' Apodosis.' 

a. Conjunction, si. 

1. Sumptio datiy of a possibility or mere 
assumption. 

Rule. Protasis and apodosis generally in the 
indicative. 

^ My attention has been called to Washington Moon*s rule 
for the English subjunctive in conditional sentences. 
For contingency alone, use the indicative. 
e, g. If he works every day, he is paid every day. 
For contingency and futurity, use the subjunctive. 
e. g. If he work every day, he shall be paid every day. 
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a. Si quid habet, dat. if he has amything, he 
gives it, {h ri t\tiy SiStoffi.) 

b. Si peccas^ doles, if you do wrong, you are 
sorry. 

c. Si eum praemonuisti, oportuit cavere. if 
you warned him, he should have been on his 
guard. 

d. Si peccabis, dolebis. if you do wrong {in 
futv/re) you will he sorry, 

e. Si Cicero occiBus erit^ nos tuti non erimus. 
in case is slain, we shall not be safe. 

Obs. The imperfect and pluperfect indicative 
are not common after ' hi.' 

2. Sumptio dandi. 

Rule a. of a slight probability. 

Protasis in the present subjunctive^ apodosis 
in the future indicative. 

Rule j3. of a complete uncertainty. 

Protasis and apodosis in the present conjunc- 
tive, or both in the imperfect conjunctive. 

a. Si quid habeat, dabit. if he has anything 
he will give it, {iav ri cvp, iuxjn ) 

Obs. The English here is the same as in 1. a. 

b. Si quid habeat, det. if he should have 
anything he would give it. (h ti €yoc, SiSolri 
av.) 

c. or rarely. Si quid haberet, daret. 

d. Amem te, si bonus sis. I would love you if 
you were good. 
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e. Eam^ si moneas. {ovy monneris.) I would 
go if you advised me. 

Obs. The verb in the protasis is ' subjunctive/ 
that in the apodosis is 'pare conjunctive/ 
(see I ii.) 

f. Tu, si hie sis, alitor sentias. if you were here, 
you would think otherwise, (idiomatic, for 
this is really a ' sumptio ficti/ So the Latin 
present subjunctive is often used for the 
English past) . 

g. Si nunc se ramus ostendat ! (implying a 
wish : the apodosis is omitted.) 

3. Sumptio fictij of an impossible case. 

Bule. Protasis and apodosis generally in a his- 
toric tense (imperf. or pluperf.) of the con- 
junctive. 

a. Amarem te, si bonus esses. I should love 
you if you were good, hut you are not. (pre- 
sent time.) 

b. 80y Si quid haberet, daret. if he had any- 
thing, he would give it, hut he has not. (u 
Tt €tX£»', eoioov av.) 

c. and, Irem, si moneres. I would go, if you 
advised me. 

d. Amavissem te, si bonus fuisses. I should 
have loved you, if you had heen good, (past 
time). 

e. So, Si quid habuisset, dedisset. if he had 
Jvad anything, he would have given it. (h tc 
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f. and Issem^ si monuisses. 

g. Si peccasses^ doleres. if you had done 
tirrong, you would now be grieving, (here 
the condition is past and the result present) . 

h. Si prohiberent^ testes citatnrus fui. (see 
I ii, Obs a.) 

b. Conjunction, nisi. 

Bule. The same as for ' si/ 

a. Non earn, nisi tu moneas. I would not go, 
unless you advised me, 

h. Non irem, nisi tu moneres. I would not 
go, if you did not advise me, but you do, 

c. Labebar longius, nisi me retinuisses. I 
should have fallen very far, etc, 

d. 80, Pons iter poene hostibus dedit, ni unus 
vir adfuisset. 

Obs. This indicative for conjunctive in the 
apodosis often occurs with ' nisi ' in ' sumptio 
ficti/ 

C. Conjunctions, dxivn provided that, modo and 

dummodo. 

Kule. Subjunctive. 

a. Oderint, dum metuant. let them hate, 
provided that they fear. {f oderint/ see 
I vii.) 

b. Scies, modo ut tacere possis. you shall 
Jcnow, but on condition that you can hold 
your tongue. 
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vi. Comparative, as if, as though. Pe. p 165, VII. 

Conjanctions, tanquam, ceUy quasi, 
velut. 

Bule. Subjunctive. 

a. Exclamant omnes, quasi jam procidat 
murus. they all cry out, as if the wall were 
already falling . 

b. Obtundebas, quasi surdus essem, you kept 
dinning my ears, as if I were deaf 

c. Juvat me legere, quasi ipse fecerim, it de- 
lights me to read (of it), as if I had done 
{the deed) myself 

d. Yalere eum jussi, tanquam si profectums 
essem. 

e. Quasi vero id curem! (principal verb 
omitted.) 

f. Agebant perinde ac fraudata restituere 
vellent. 

Obs. The ordinary rule for consecution of 
tenses holds in comparative clauses. 

vii. Tehfobal. when, as soon as, as often as, etc. 

Pe. p 163, IV. 

General rule. a. Indicative of time only ; 

)3. Subjunctive with the idea of 
'cause,^ 'purpose,' etc, or to 
express uncertainty. 

a. Conjunction, CUm (quum), when. 

a. Tua res agitur paries cum proximus ardet. 
your own property is at stake when yowr 
neighbour's partition-wall is ablaae. 
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b. Jam yer appetebat^ oum Hannibal ex 
hibernis movet. when spring was near, H 
broke up his winter quarters, (' movet./ is 
the historio present.) 

O 0. Haiti sunt anni cum in aere meo est. he 
has been in my debt for many years, (conf 
the French 'je suis ici depuis longtemps' 
and the German ' ich bin schon lange hier ' 
with ' jamdudum adsum/) 

O d. Cum Athenis essem^ Zenonem audiebam 
frequenter, when I was at Athens. 

O e. Decessit Agesilaus^ cum in portum venisset. 
when he had come into harbour, 

Obs. The subjunctive in the last two sentences 
is used of ' time only/ against the rule : this 
''idiom of the Latin language'^ occurs 
when an imperfect or a pluperfect tense is 
used with ' cum ' in narration. Pr. p 115^ 

§ 153. 

f. Gallium conveni cum proxime Romae fui. 

g. Alexander^ cum interemisset Clitum^ vix 
man us a se abstinuit. (subjunctive^ for 
there is an idea of ' cause/) 

h. Erit illud tempus cum gravissimi hominis 
fidem desideres. (subjunctive^ of uncer- 
tainty.) 

O i. Faciam (future) cum potero. when I can. 
(conf. the French ' quand je pourrai ' : here 
the Latin and French idiom is more logical 
than the English.) 
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k. 80 Cum illuxerit, proficiscar. when the day 
breaks, etc. 

b. Conjunctions, quando, simuly ubi, post- 

quaniy Ut when, as soon as, 
Bule. Indicative generally. 

a. Ut primum loqui posse coepi, inquam, etc. 
as soon as ever I began to be able to speak, I 
said, 

(Hy b. Bo postquam Caesar pervenit, obsides 
poposcit. when C had reached the place, he 
demanded hostages, or, C, on his arrival, 
etc. (the English pluperfect is more logical 
than the Latin perfect : notice the two ways 
of translating 'when he had come/ cum 
venisset, see a, e, and postquam venit.) 

c. Bonus segnior fit, ubi neglegas. (idiomatic^ 
of a general truth.) 

c. Conjunctions, dum, donec, quoad. 

Bule. a. Indicative in the sense of 'while,' 
' as long as ' : 

/3. indicative or subjunctive, by the 
general rule, in the sense of ' until.' 

a. Donee eris felix, multos numerabis amicos. 
so long as you are prosperous, friends vrill 
abound, 

b. Bxpecto dum veniat. / am waiting for him 
to come, 

c. but, Manete dum redeo. wait till I return. 
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d. Basticasexpectatdamdeflaatamnis. (great 
uncertainty.) 

e. Iratis subtrahend! sunt gladii, dum se ipsi 
coUigant. (subjunctive, because there is 
an idea of purpose.) 

<at> f. Dum Bomani ea parant, jam Saguntum 
oppugnabatur. (^parant/ for parabant.) 

Obs. This idiomatic present for past with 
' dum ' remains in the indicative, even in a 
suboblique clause, see V ii b & Pb. p 

150, 2. 

g, Dum {or cum or qui) amatur, bemg loved. 
(as a substitute for the wanting present 
participle passive.) 

d. Conjunctions, antequam and prius- 
quam. 

Bule. a. Subjunctive of non occurrence, and 
of indefinite time; also of a general 
truth, and when design is implied. 

j3. Indicative of occurrence, and of mere 
priority. 

Obs. when the tense with antequam and prius- 
quam is imperfect or pluperfect, the mood 
will generally be subjunctive. 

a. Haec omnia ante facta sunt quam Yerres 
Italiam attigit. all these things happened 
before V landed in Italy, (indicative of 
mere priority.) 
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b. Hostem, prius poene quam viderent, fage- 
rant. (subjunctive^ because it is intended 
to imply that they did not actually face the 
enemy.) 

c. Ante sese receperunt quam urbs caperetur. 
before the city could be taken. 

d. Antequam aliquo loco consedero^ longas a 
me litteras non expectabis. before I am 
settled. (' consedero/ conf a i supra.) 

e. Antequam de republica dicam (future) ex- 
ponam^ etc. before I speak. 

f. Priusquam respond eo, dicam. befm^e I 
answer, (in this sentence^ and in the last 
two, the principal verb is in the future in- 
dicative, whereas the dependent verb varies.) 

g. Ante rorat quam pluit. 

h. but, Tempestas minatur antequam surgat. 

k. Priusquam incipias, consulto opus est. 
(idiomatic, of a general truth.) 

<jt> 1. Hominem non ante dimisi quam promisit 
etc. before he had promised. (here the 
English pluperfect stands for the Latin 
perfect.) 

e. Conjunctions, quoties, ut, ubi, si, cum, 

and others. 

Bule. These often take the subjunctive with 
frequentative force. 

a. Qnoties me videret, patrem appellabat. 
whenever he saw me he used to ccUl me father. 
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viii. Local, of place. 

Bules. the same as for adjective clauses. 

a. Ventus quo vult spirat. the wind bloweth 
where it listeth. 

b. Perge quo coepisti. 

ix. MoDAL^ of maimer and degree. 

a. Homo demens est^ ut isti putant. the man 
is out of his mind, as those (people) think, 

b. Perge ut instituisti. 

c. Perinde atque ego putaram facta est res. 
(conf vi. f.) 

IV. SUBORDINATE ADJECTIVAL CLAUSES 
are introduced by a relative pronoun or 
particle. Pe. p 166. § p 156, (3.) 

i. Rule : — * Qui ' in its simple sense, takes the in- 
dicative. Pe. p 113, § 150 

Bis dat qui cito dat. he gives twice who gives 
quickly. 

Cases in which a subjunctive fol- 
lows the relative : — 

ii. With final poece, of a purpose, ' qui ' =: ' ut 
is,' in order that. 

a. Legatum mittit qui pacem petat. he sends 
an ambassador to seek peace. 

iii. With consbcutivb poece. ' qui ' zz. ' talis ut is,' 
such that. 

c 
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a. Est qui vinci possit. he is the sort of man 
to be easily overcome, 

b. Non is sum qui his rebus delecter. I am 
not the person to delight in these things. 

c. Audies ex me quod non omnes probent. 

d. Lucius non est is qui testetur. L, is not 
the man to, etc, 

e. but L. non est is qui testatur. L, is not the 
mun who, etc, (indicative here, because the 
relative is used in its simple sense.) 

f. Sunt qui censeant animum et corpus una 
occidere. there are some so constituted as to 
think, etc. 

g. but Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympi- 
oum coUegisse juvat. (indicative here, be- 
cause the sense is ^ juvat quosdam/) 

Obs. In vii, viii, ix and x, ' qui ' has more or 
less of consecutive force. 

iv. With causal poece. 'qui'=:'cum is/ since, 
because. 

a. Laudavi eum qui paruisset. I praised him 
because he obeyed. (laudavi is past indefi- 
nite, not present perfect.) 

b. Miseret me Balbi qui hunc faciat inimicum 
sibi. I pity B, since he makes this man his 
enemy. 

c. Nee seniores rei intererant, quippe quae 
temeritati audaciaeque permissa esset. and 
the elders took no part in the affair, vnas- 
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much as it had been committed to rash and 
daring counsels. (^ quippe qui ^ generally 
takes the subjunctive.) 

V. With concessive force, ' qui ' zi ^ quamvis 
is/ although. 

a. Cicero, qui leviter Graecas litteras attigisset, 
tamen, etc. C, though he had made small 
progress in the study of Ok, nevertheless, etc, 

vi. With conditional force. ' qui ^ zi ' si is/ if. 

a. Quis contemnat coronari cui spes sit sine 
pulvere palmae ? who would refuse to he 
crowned, if he had the chance of a victory 
without a struggle? (' contemnat/ see I iv.) 

vii. After a comparative with ' quam.' 

a. Majora deliquerat quam quibus ignosci 
posset, he had sinned beyond forgiveness. 

viii. With negative, interrogative and indefinite 
WORDS ; as ^ nemo/ ' nullus/ ^ nihil/ etc. 
'aliquis/ ' pauci/ ^multi,' ^ solus/ etc. 

a. Nihil erat cur properato opus esset. There 
was no need to hurry. 

b. Nihil est quod tamdeceat quam constantia. 
there is nothing so becoming as constancy. 

c. Quis est qui non oderit protervam pueritiam ? 
who does not hate, etc. 

d. Quotusquisque est qui diligat virtutem. 
how few there are who love virtue. 
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e. Qais ent quin fleat ? who is there who does 
not weep ? (qnin ^ qui non.) 

f. so, Xemo fuit quin fleret. there was no one 
hut wept. 

g. Quid causae est quin gaudeant ? what mars 
their joy ? (quin z= quod non : causae is a 
partitive genitive,) 

ix. WiTO ^ ixvKXio/ ^HABEO ; ' and some other verbs. 

a. Inventus est qui flammis imponeret mannm. 
a man was found {hold enough) to place his 
hand upon the flames. 

b. Ncc haberet Acontius in quo scriberet. 
anfl A . would have nothing to write on. 

c. Nihil habeo quod incusem senectutem. I 
have no reproach to make against old age. 
{* quod ' with the force of ' cur ' generally 
takes the subjunctive.) 

X. Afteb ^moNus/ ^iDOXEus/ and some other 
adjectives. 

a. Dignus est qui imperet. he is worthy to 
command. (lit. who should command.) 

b. I>igna res est ubi nervos intendas. the 
matter deserves your best efforts. 

xi. With limiting force, restrictive. 

a. Optimi scriptores, quorum quidem scripta 
constent, etc. the best writers, at least {the 
best) whose writings remain* 
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b. Nunquam offondi, quod quidom senserim. 
at least an far as 1 have been aware, 

0. Quod sciam. aa far as I know, (French 
quo je sacho.) 

Xii. WiTU PBKQUKNTATIVH) FORCE. 

a. Somper liabiti sunt fortissimi qui summani 
imporii potireutur. lli'Ose were ever held 
bravest who (from time to time) gained the 
control of affairs, (potior usually takes the 
ablative or tho genitive.) 

V. TWICK SUBORDINATE CLAUSES. 
There are two main rules. 

i. Bulb. A finite verb in a suboblique clause is in 
the subjunctive. Pb. p 1 14, § 151 : 

and p 167 (D.) 

'' One of the most important rules of Latin 
construction. '* 

Obs. This rule applies chiefly to clauses de- 
pending on those oblique clauses which 
contain an infinitive. see II i & ii. 

a. Dicit artem esse earum rerum quae sciantur. 
He says that art deals with those things which 
are objects of knowledge, (liore ' artom/ etc 
is oblique^ and ' quae ' etc is suboblique : in 
oratio recta the sentence would run, ' ars 
est earum rerum quae sciunturj) 

b. Ennius non ccnset lugendam esse mortem 
quam immortalitas consequatur. since it is 
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followed by immortality, (here ' mortem ^ 
etc is oblique, and the * quam^ clause is sub- 
oblique : but the verb would be in the sub- 
junctive in any case, for ' quam ' has causal 
force, see III iv.) 

ii. Exceptions. 

a. Clauses inserted parenthetically, 

or as a mere epithet, are often not regarded 
as suboblique, and may have their verb in 
the indicative. Pr. p 167, foot. 

a. Nuntiat Belgas — qui trans Rhenum incolunt 
— in armis esse. He reports that the B are 
under arms : (they dwell beyond the R,) 
(the clause ^ qui ' etc forms no part of the 
speaker's words, but belongs to the writer.) 

b. dum takes an indicative present, even in 
suboblique clauses, and of a past event. 

Pr. p 115, § 153 (2.) 

a. Quern ardorem studii censetis fuisse in 
Archimede, qui dum in pulvere quaedam 
describit attentius, ne patriam quidem 
captam esse senserit ? How ea/mest a 
student, think you, tvas A, for while he was 
drawing some figures very carefully on the 
sand, he did not even notice that his native 
tovm was taken, {' senserit,' see IV iv : 
^ dum ' etc depends on ^ senserit.') 

iii. Rule. When there are two (or more) subordi- 
nate clauses, if the verb in the first is in the 
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subjunctive, that in the second will gene- 
rally be so also. Pr. p 168, foot. 

a. Romam profectus est, ut nuntiaret quae acta 
essent. he set out for Borne, to announce 
what had happened, (here *ut,' etc is a 
subordinate adverbial clause, see III i, and 
' quae,* etc is twice subordinate.) 

b. Clamabant omnes, ' praestaret quod rece^ 
pisset,^ ('praestaret,* etc is an oblique 
command, see II xiv, and the ' quod * clause 
is twice subordinate.) 

iv. Exceptions. The indicative however sometimes 
occurs in this connexion. 

a. Eloquendi vis e£Scit ut ea, quae sdmits, 
alios docere possimus. eloquence enables us 
to teach others what we know, {' possimus,' 
see II xii.) 



NOTES. 

A. INFINITIVE MOOD. The chief uses are :— 

1. In oratio obliqua : (accusative and infini- 
tive) . 

i. Indirect statement, II i & ii. 

ii. Questions of appeal, II x. 

iii. Indirect command, only after certain 
verbs as jubeo, veto etc, II xv. 
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2. As a verbal noun, of which the gerunds 

supply the oblique cases. 

Obs. The following sentences are simple, not 
compound. 

i. ^s subject. 

a. Dulce est pro patria mori. to die for one's 
country is sweet, (mori zi mors, and is 
subject of est.) 

b. Taedet eadem audire millies. 

c. Interest omnium recte facere. 

ii. As object. 

a. Mori nemo sapiens miserum dixerit. no 
wise man will call death a calamity, (mori 
ii: mortem, and is object of dixerit : dixerit, 
see I iii.) 

b. Optat arare caballus. 

3. Prolate, after such verbs as possum, soleo, 

etc. ; also after certain adjectives. 

a. Solent diu cogitare. they are accustomed 
to ponder long. 

b. Videtur errasse Cicero. 

4. Historic, for a finite verb. 

a. Multi sequi. many began to follow. 

B. IMPERATIVE MOOD. 

1. Rule for affirmative commands. 

Use the present imperative for the second per- 
son, for the other persons the present con- 
junctive. 
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a. Dabiam rege navita pinum. sailor steer 
the wandering harque, 

b. Imitemur bonos. let us imitate the good, 

c. Sit sermo lenis. let yov/r speech he gentle. 

2. Rule for negative commands. 

Use the perfect conjunctive of the second per- 
son^ for the other persons the present con- 
janctive. 

a. Ne aspematus sis. do not despise, 

3. Ne with present imperative is poetical. 

a. Ne cede malis. yield not to misfortunes. 

4. The future imperative is used : — 

i. In solemn injunctions, laws, etc. 
ii. Sometimes in letters, speeches, etc. 

5. Periphrastic imperative affirma- 

tive. 

i. Cura ut valeas. (II xii) 
ii. Fac venias. do not fail to come, (Ilxiii) 

6. Periphrastic imperative negative. 

i. Noli me tangere. tou^h me not. 

ii. Vide ne fietcias. see that you do not do it. 

(II xii) 
iii. Cave titubes. talce care tliat you do not 

stumble. (II xiii) 
iv. Fuge quaerere. seek not to know, (poet.) 

7. The future indicative sometimes has 

the force of an imperative. 
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a. Si quid accident novi, fades ut sciam. if 
anything new happens, you mil let me know, 
{lit shall have happened.) 

C. RULES FOR CONVERTING ORATIO 
RECTA INTO ORATIO OBLIQUA. 

The principal sentences become dependent on 
a ' verbum declarandi ' : and the subordi- 
nate clauses become twice dependent : there- 
fore the rules are, for : — 

a. Statements, .... II ii. 

b. Questions, II viii or x. 

c. Commands, .... II xiv. 

d. Dependent Indicatives, . V i. 

Note. ' me,^ ' tu,^ 'hie' (' here/) etc will change 
into ' se,' ' ille,' ' ibi,' etc. 

D. THE CHIEF MEANINGS AND CONSTRUC- 
TIONS OF ' CUM,' ' UT,' AND ' DUM '. 

cum, ' temporale,' III vii a. 

with imperf. and pluperf. subjunctive, ibid. 

' causale,' III iii a. 

' concessivum/ III iv a. 
ut, ' when,' III vii b. 

expressing a purpose. III i. 

in indirect statement, II iii & iv. 

after verbs of fearing, ibid. 

in indirect command, II xii. 

omitted, II v, and II xiii. 

consecutive. III ii. 

' without,' and ' on condition that,' ibid. 
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' modal ' =z ' as/ III ix. 
dum, ^ while/ III vii C. 
' until/ ibid. 

with present for past tense, ibid. 
' provided that/ III v c. 
with present indicative in suboblique clauses, 

Viib. 



E. CONSECUTION OF TENSES. 

i. Table. 



P-l 



Indicative, 
present aorist rogo 

I ask 
(the present imperf, I 

am asking, is wanting 

in Latin) 
present perfect rogavi 

I have asked 

future aorist rogabo 

I shall ask 
(the future imperf, I 

shall be asking, is 

wanting) 
future perf. rogavero 

I shall have asked 



Subjunctive. 

a. If the subjunctive verb refers to the 

same time as the indicative verb, UHe 
the present subjunctive. 
ex. gr. rogo, rogavi, rogabo or roga- 
vero quid sit. I ask, have asked, or 
shall ask what it is. 

b. if to earlier time, use the perfect sub- 

junctive. 
ex. gr. rogo etc quid fuerit, I ask etc 
what it was. 

c. if to later time, use the future par- 

ticiple with sim, sis etc. 
ex. gr. rogo etc quid futurum sit. I 
ask etc what it will be. 



N.B. Tfi/ou cross this dotted line from indie, to suhjtinc, you make a 

false consecution, 






past aorist rogavi 
I asked 

past imperf. rogabam 
1 was asking 

past perf. rogaveram 
I had asked 



a. for same time, the imperfect subjunc- 

tive, 
ex. gr. rogavi, rogabam or rogaveram 
quid esset. I asked, was asking, or 
had asked what it was. 

b. for earlier time, the pluperfect sub- 

junctive. 
ex. gr. rogavi etc quid fuisset. I asked 
etc; what it had been. 

c. for later time, the participle in -rus, 

with essem, esses etc 
ex. gr. rogavi etc quid futurum esset. 
1 asked etc what it was going to be. 
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• ii. Rules. 

1. Primary tenses of the sabjnnctive follow 
primary tenses of tHe indicative. 

2. Historic tenses of the sabjanctive follow 
historic tenses of the indicative. 

3. The Fntores connt as primary tenses. 

(^ 4. The (so called) perfect has doable conse- 
cution^ being a present perfect and at the 
same time a past aorist^ so that yon can say 
both : — 

a. Veni nt videam. J have {or am) came to 
see. 

h. and, Veni ut viderem, I cams to see, 

F. EXCEPTIONS TO THE RULES FOR CON- 
SECUTION OF TENSES. 

1. The historic present may take historic 
consecution. 

a. Caesari cam id nuntiatum esset^ maturat ab 
urbe proficisci. (the principal verb ' matu- 
rat' is in the historic present: esset, see 
III vii a.) 

2. In certain consecutive clauses his- 
toric tenses of the subjunctive stand for 
primary, see III ii e. 

3. In reported speech primary are often 
used for historic tenses : this is done with 
a view to effect. 
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4. To express a general truth a primary 

may be used for an historic tense in a sub- 
oblique cause. 

Cicero dicebat tria esse omnino genera quae in 
disceptationem cadere possint. 

G. Conditional Sentences in Obatio Obliqua/ 

The principal verb, that of the apodosis, 
becomes oblique : the dependent verb, that 
of the protasis, becomes suboblique. (see 

III V a.) 
1. Sumptio dati. 

a. Si quid habet, dat : becomes , 
dicit se, si quid habeat, dare : 
andy dixit se, si quid haberet, dare : 

or, dixit se, si quid habeat, dare, (the pre- 
sent subjunctive may here stand for the im- 
perfect, but not vice versa.) 

b. Si Caius eum praemonuit, oportuit eum 
cavere : becomes, scribit, si C. eum prae- 
monuerit, cavere eum oportuisse : and, 
scripsit, si C.eum praemonuisset, cavere eum 
oportuisse. 

c. Si peccabis, dolebis : becomes, 
aio te, si pecces, doliturum esse : 

and, aiebam te, si peccares, doliturum esse. 

' This note and the next may be disregarded by junior local 
candidates. 
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d. Si Cicero occisus erit, nos tuti non erimas: 
becomes^ 

certum est nos tutos non fore^ si C. occisus 

sit: 

and, putabant se omnes morituros esse, si 

C. occisus esset. 

Obs. The future perfect indicative in the pro- 
tasis becomes perfect or pluperfect sub- 
junctive. 

e. So, Animus est victurus cum discesserit : 
(' discesserit ' is here future perfect indica- 
tive), becomes, 

animus prospicit, quasi sit victurus cum 
discesserit. ('discesserit' is here perfect 
subjunctive : ' sit/ see III vi : the ' cum ' 
clause has become twice dependent.) 

Obs. Dependent clauses with ' cum/ though 
temporal, not conditional, may be treated 
like those vrith ' si.' 

2. Sumptio dandi. Both forms, a. and |3. 

become identical with 1 c. 

Si quid habeam, dabo : becomes, 

dicit se, si quid habeat, daturum esse : 

and, dixit se, si quid haberet, daturum esse. 

3. Sumptio ficti. Only 'post praeteritum/ 

a. Si quid haberet, daret : becomes, 
dixit se, si quid haberet, daturum esse. 

b. Si quid habuisset, dedisset : becomes, 
dixit se, si quid habuisset, daturum fuisse. 
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H. i. The subjunctive often depends on an implied 
statement or thought. Pb. p 168, 2. 

a. Laudat Africanum Panaetius quod fuerit 
abstinens. P praises A because {he con- 
siders that) he was abstinent, ('laudat' 
etc may be taken as iz: ' dicit laude dignum 
esse/ then ' laudat ' etc is virtually oblique, 
and ' quod ' etc is virtually suboblique,) 

b. so Laudatur quod paruerit. 

ii. The Verb in a clause dependent on a Verb 
in the pure conjunctive is generally sub- 
junctive. Pr. p 114, § 151 a. 

a. Tibi di, quaecumque preceris, commoda 
dent, may the gods grant you whatever 
blessings you ask. (dent, see I vi.) 



EXERCISES. 



I. 



1 . I come to see the town. (Ill i) 

2. You don't know what has happened to me. (11 viii) 

3. He was so truthful as not to lie even in jest. (Ill ii d) 

4. Hear the reason why I thought thus. (II viii) 

5. He was living to eat. (Ill i) 

6. I don't know what he will do. (H viii) 

7. They asked me whose book I was reading, (ibid) 

8. I will inquire what he is about, (ibid) 

9. He is said to have asked (Note A 3) him why he was 
doing that. (II viii) 

10. Come and see. (IH i) 
NB Omit the words in italics. • 

For the Sequence of Tenses in this exercise and elsewhere, 
see Note E. 



2. 

1. They know not for whose sake they are toiling. (II viii) 

2. There were in all two roads by which they could leave 
home. (IV iii) 

3. Let the Consuls take care (I vii) that the state suffers no 
injury. (lU i) 

4. Who can love (I iv) a man whom he fears ? (IV iii, or viii) 

5. I beg of you to approve my design. (II xii) 

6. The wind falls before the rising of the sun. (Ill vii d g) 

^ The Latin of these Exercises, prepared for the use of teachers, will 
be supplied to them on direct application to the publishers. 
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7. I will not depart before the sun rises, (ibid h) 

8. You have made a mistake in trusting yourself to the 
enemy. (IV iv) 

9. " Hold your tongue ! " said he, " I knew this before you 
were bom." (Ill vii d a) 

10. Let us venture (I vii) to give counsel freely. (Note A 3) 

3- 

1. You are worthy to receive a golden crown. (IV x) 

2. As soon as the snake was restored, (III vii b) it killed the 
man on the spot. 

3. It is uncertain in what year Homer was bom. (II vii) 

4. While he wished (III vii C f ) to show-oif (Note A 2 ii) his 
voice, he dropped the cheese from his beak. 

6, You were not present, though you had always been wont 
(IV v) to come. (Note A 3) 

6. There are some who think (IV iii f ) that Larentia was 
called (II ii) Lupa. 

7. Let us worship God, for He has created us. (IV iv) 

8. There is no one who would not rather use this. (IV viii e) 

9. And at length he found ajire at which (say * where ') he 
could light his lamp, (ibid ix) 

10. Those men are worthy of fi-iendship in whom there is a 
cause why they should be loved, (ibid t iii a) 

4- 

1. I would not seek peace unless I thought it useful. 
(Ill v b b) 

2. I am unwilling to reign on condition that I may not be 
free. (Ill ii, i) 

3. What has he not obtained which it was lawful for man to 
desire ? (IV iii or viii) 

4. Would that our generals had been willing to follow his 
example ! 

6, You are ungrateful to ask for a reward. (IV iv) 

6. Caesar is not the man to hesitate (ibid iii d) as to what 
ought to be done. (II viii) 

7. They accused Caesar of aiming at the supreme power, 
(they thought that he was doing so, HI iii b, or Note H i) 

D 
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8. When the general had conquered the enemy, (III vii a e) 
he returned to Rome. 

9. He persuades (Note F i) Casticus to seize (11 xii) the 
supreme power. 

10. The senate passed a law that the kings should not return 
(III i) to Rome. 

5- 

1. The rustic thought they were (II ii) Gods, because they 
were able (IV iv) to wing-their-way-through (carpere, Note A 3) 
the air. 

2. I know-not what is (II viii) the opinion of the people 
concerning me. 

3. The sailor is fortunate in having betaken himself (se 
recipere, IV iv) to the shore. 

4. Am I to believe you, you rascal ! (II i d) 

5. How can that life be (Note A 3) pleasant, from which 
prudence is absent. (IV iii) 

6. I know there was (II ii) a time when men wandered (V i) 
about in the fields like the lower animals. 

7. And when Aristides had heard (HI vii a) this, he came 
into the assembly. 

8. All began to praise (Note A 4) my fortunes since I had 
(IV iv) a son endowed with such a character. 

9. What does it concern me whom I serve (H vii), while I 
carry (IH v c) my panniers ? 

10. When this has come to pass (III vii a f), love must needs 
arise, (necesse est, U v and list a) 

6. 

1. I received your letter on the fourth of June when I was 
(III vii a) at Brundusium. 

2. I am witness to myself how highly I value (II viii), and 
have ever valued you. (ibid) 

3. They perished before they could attain (III vii d) what 
they had sought. (V iv) 

4. Xerxes bad no doubt that with his forces he would easily 
overcome (II iv) the Greeks. 
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5. My brothers and Tarquin my father would desire this. 
(I ii) 

6. There was no woman who was willing (IV viii) to marry 
(Note A 2) a Roman. 

7. Alexander decreed that no one should paint (II xii) him 
except Apelles. 

8. There are even some who think (IV iii) that we have 
(II Ii) inspiration (numen). 

9. Those things were believed not because they were 
(III iii b c) true, but because they were (ibid) pleasant. 

10. I do not know that anything (say whether nothing) better 
has been given (II viii) to man by the immortal Grods. 

7- 

The town of Nottingham is close to the Trent, a river which 
is more rapid than clear. It flows through the middle of Mercia. 
There are two bridges over the river. Some say (IV iii) that 
this river derives its name from the word ** thirty," as if thirty 
streams flowed-into (Illvi) it ; but others say that this is (II ii) 
not true. It is-well-known that the Danes once held (II i & 
list a) this town. It cannot be denied that our market-place is 
(II iii) a very large one. 

The Castle is built on a rock two hundred feet high : in it 
there are statues and pictures of great value. Anyone may visit 
(Note A 2 i) the Castle. Many people go to the top of the hill 
to see (III i) the caves, which the ancient inhabitants of this region 
used (IV i) as houses. A well-cultivated garden or Arboretum 
is at hand ; nor is a good school wanting, to which the towns- 
people may send (III iii) their daughters to be instructed. 
Who does not know (III viii) that lace (opus reticulatum) is 
manufactured (II ii) in this town ? The conmion people are 
called ^' lambs '* in joke on account of their roughness. 

8. 

A place planted with trees is called ** Arboretum " ; with oaks, 
an oak-plantation ; with willows, a willow-plantation ; with bushes, 
a thicket. In this garden there are two lakes, one of which has 
several islands. Are not the swans much larger than the ducks ? 
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Are boys allowed to aim-at (Note A 2) the swans with stones P Do 
not introduce (Note B 2) dogs, for it is the duty of the gate- 
keeper to drive-out dogs. Not even a little dog is seen here. A 
hoy was just going (III ii) to pluck a flower, but a certain 
citizen warned him thus — " if you pick the flowers, you will be 
punished." (Ill ▼ a I). There is a small temple at the end of 
the garden. Spoils of the enemy and a bronze bell are an 
ornament to this temple. The letters inscribed are very like 
Greek. I do not know what they mean. (II viii) It is difli- 
cult to say. After sunset the gates are shut that no one may 
come in. (Ill i) 



9- 

Convert into Oratio Obliqua, post praeteritum. (See 
Note C) 

1. Ego, ex ilia die qua in potestatem Afrorum veni, Romanus 
esse desii 

I have ceased to be a Roman since the day on which I fell 
into the power of the Carthagenians. 

2. Qualem Romam comperisti ? Regum patriam vidL 
What sort of place did you find Rome? I have seen a 

country of kings. 

3. Miror quod non rideat haruspex haruspicem cum viderit. 
I wonder that a soothsayer does not laugh when he sees a 

soothsayer. 

4. Deum immortalium benignitate, consiliis meis, patientia 
miUtum, Veii jam erunt in potestate populi Romani. 

Quid de praeda faciendum censetis ? 

By the help of heaven, my own generalship, and the endu- 
rance of the troops, Veii will shortly be in the power of the 
Romans. 

What do you decree shall be done with the booty ? 

5. llli enim fracti sunt casibus, spem uuUam habent ; ego 
tanti non sum ut tot millia captivorum propter unum me, et 
senem, reddantur. 

The enemy are broken by their reverses, they have no hope ; 
I am not of such importance that so many thousands of captives 
should be restored on my account, old as I am. 
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10. 



Convert into Oratio Obliqua post praesens, and also post 
praeteritum. (See Note C) 

1. Faciemus quae imperaveris. 
We will do what you command. 

2. Arma virumque cano, Trojae qui primus ab oris Italiam 
▼enit. 

3. Mihi ludis praesultator displicuit : nisi magnifice instau- 
rentur hi ludi, periculum urbi erit : i, ea consulibus nuntia. 

The first performer in the games was not to my liking: 
unless these games are renewed on a grand scale, danger will 
befall the city : go and tell this to the Consuls. 

II. 

To think that I should have been so mad (II i c) as to dis- 
please (III ii) those who slew (IV i & see V iv) him I Yet who 
has been slain, and by whom ? He who helped (IV i) me most 
by those who can (IV i) now either help or hurt me most. They 
began this with confidence, yet perhaps they will end without 
glory. Will the army support them ? No doubt it will say to 
me, * We forbid you to join (II xv & list) the murderers of our 
General, unless you desire (III v b & III v a 1) to be put to 
death (Note A 2) yourself.* To-morrow I must decide what is 
to be done (II yiii) to conciliate the legions, to-night I must seize 
upon the treasures of Caesar. When these are in my power (III 
▼ii a h) I can (licet, II list a) do (Note A 2 i) whatever pleases 
me (quidlibet). 

(Set in the Oxford & Cambridge School Exam. 1880.) 

12. 

He said to me the following words : " When you return (III 
yii a h) from Sicily I hope you will come (H ii c) to my house, 
for there are many things at Rome which you have not yet seen 
(IV i) and which seem (IV i) to me worthy of being seen 
(IV x) by you. These I will gladly show you. You will be 
allo^^^l to do all you wish, (IV i) nor shall I be sorry if you 
treat (III v a 1) me as a brother. But do not be away (Note 
B 6 iii) long, for at the beginning of the year I must go away 

d2 
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with mj wife who is afraid (TV iv) that the cold will do her harm." 
(II iv) I thanked him, bnt I would not promise what he asked, 
(IV i) for I was uncertain what I should do. (II viii) 

(Set in the Oxford & Cambridge School Exam. Midsr. 1881.) 

13. Translate into Oratio Becta^ and explain the con- 

structions which you use by referring to the 
Bules. 

Their sufferings, they told him, were too great to be endured : 
all the men had received one, most of them two or three wounds : 
more than fifty had perished in one way or another since leaving 
Vera Cruz : there was no beast of burden but led a life preferable 
to theirs : for when the night came, the former could rest fi:t)m 
his labours, but they, fighting or watching, had no rest day or 
night. As to conquering Mexico, the very thought of it was 
madness : if they had encountered such opposition from the petty 
republic of Tlascala, what might they not expect firom the great 
Mexican Empire? There was now a temporary suspension of 
hostilities : they should avail themselves of it to retrace their 
steps to Vera Cruz. 

(Set in the Higher Local Exam. 1881.) 

14. Convert the Latin of the preceding into Oratio 

Obliqua. 

15. Convert into Oratio Recta, and explain the mood 

of the verbs in italics : — 

Magnam Caesarem injuriam facer e (II ii) qui suo adventu 
vectigalia sibi deteriora faceret. Aeduis se obsides redditurum 
non esse^ (II ii) neque iis neque eoinim sociis injuria bellum ilia' 
turum (II ii) si in eo manerent (Note G 1 c) quod convenisset, 
(V i) stipendiumque quotannis penderent (Note G 1 c) : si id non 
fecissent, (Note G 1 d) longe iis fratemum nomen populi Romani 
afuturum (II ii). Quod sibi Caesar denuntiaret, (V i) se Aedu- 
orum injurias non neglecturum, neminem secumsine sua pehiicie 
contendisae (II ii). Cum vellet (V i) congrederetur (II xiv) : 
intellecturum (II ii) quid invicti Germani, exercitatissimi in armis, 
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qui inter annos XIV tectum non subissent, (V i) virtu te posscnt. 
(Set, with questions on Mood and Tense, in the Oxford and 
Cambridge School Examinations.) 

i6. 

Alexander the Great had employed as teacher of eloquence 
Anaximenes of Lampsacum, and this circumstance was after- 
wards of service (say safety) to Lampsacum. For Alexander had 
determined to demolish (Note A 3) that town because it had 
taken-its-stand (Note II i) on the side (a partibus) of Daiius 
against him. Therefore having perceived Anaximenes coming 
forward from the town, uid feeling- no- doubt that he was coming 
(I iv) to intercede-for his native-town, he swore by the Qods that 
he would not do (II ii) what the-other was-going-to-request. 
(Vi) 

The clever orator, wlicn he heard (abl abs) this, asked the 
king to demolish (II xii) Lampsacum. Therefore on account 
of the oath, and the clever petition of his former preceptor, he 
granted the inhabitants of Lampsacum a remission (gratia) of their 
offence. 

17- 

Zcuxis and Parrhasius, very celcbrate<l painters, arranged a 
trial of skill between themselves. Zeuxis had painted grapes so 
cleverly that the birds flew -to (III ii) them asif M^y were (III vi) 
real. But Parrhasius had represented a curtaui. Then Zeuxis, 
puffed-up by the decision of the birds, said, " remove (Note B) 
the curtain that I may see (III i) the ])icture." He soon noticed 
his mistake, and said, " You have won, O Parrhasius, for I have 
deceived birds, you tlie artist himself.'* After-that Zeuxis is 
said to have also painted (Note A 3) a boy carrying grapes. 
And when the birds had flown (III vii a) to them, disappointed 
(say angry) with his work, he said, *' I have painted the grapes 
better than the boy, for if I had perfected (consummare 
III V a 3) him also, the birds ought (III v a 3) to have been 
afraid (Note A 3) to go near the grapes,** 
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i8. 

When Demosthenes was onc^ defendhig (III vii a) a-certain- 
man on (say in) a capital charge, and found (ibid) the judges by- 
no-means attentive, he said, " Give ear (Note B) to me for-a- 
short-space as I am about to relate a thing new and pleasant to 
hear." And when they had already pricked up (III vii a) their 
ears at these words, he said, " A certain youth had hired an ass 
to use (IV ii) on his journey {say being about to set out) from 
Athens to Megara. But as the midday heat became- trouble- 
some (ingravescere III iii) on the journey, and there was (ibid) 
no shade with-which to-ward-off (IV iii) the scorching-rays of 
the sun, having-put-down the panniers, and seating-himself close- 
by {say under) the ass, he was shelteriif himself by-means-of its 
shadow. The driver however was-trying-to-prevent this, driving 
the man thence, and shouting that the ass had been hired 
(II ii), not the shadow of the ass. The other was contending 
on the other side (e diverse) that the shadow also of the ass 
had been hired (ibid) by him. And that quarrel rose {say blazed 
up) to-such-a-point between them that they even came (III ii e) 
to blows. At last they go to law {say walk into law)." 
Demosthenes having said this, when he had seen (III vii a) 
the judges listening attentively, commenced suddenly to descend 
(Note A 3) from the platform. Then on being called-back by 
the judges, and requested to go on (II xii) and narrate (Note 
A 3) the rest of the story, " What," said he, " does it please 
(libet II list a) you to hear (II ii) about the shadow of an 
ass? and you find-it-tedious (gravari) to hear (Note A 3) 
the cause of a man standing-in-danger (periclitari) of his life ! ** 

ig. 

Correct the following constructions from the last scene in 
Moliere's " Malade Imaginaire.*' 

1. Domandabo causam et rationem quare opium facit 
(II viii) dormire. 

2. Dignus est intrare (IV x) in nostro docto corpore. 

3. Jurasne servare (II ii obs a) statuta per facultatem 
praescripta ? 

4. Visne mihi dicere quid facere. (II viii) 
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20. Analyse and explain the following: — 

'* QuoDiam non potest id fieri quod vis, id velis quod possit.** 
Terence, Andria 306. 

" Quand on n'a pas ce que Ton aime, il faut aimer ce que 
Ton a/' 

21. Show what form each of the following sentences 

will take in Oratio Obliqua. 

1. Si pacem vult, bellum parat. 

2. Si pacem voluit, bellum paravit. 

3. Si pacem volet, bellum parabit. 

4. Si pacem voluerit (fut, per/,), bellum parabit. 

5. Si pacem velit, bellum parabit. 

6. Si pacem velit, bellum paret. 

7. Si pacem vellet, bellum pararet. 

8. Si pacem yoluisset, bellum parasset. 

22. Explain the uses of the moods in a given piece of 

Latin, ex. gr. Horace^ Epistle i. 

23. 

1. I cannot help thinking jou happy, {say I cannot do but- 
that) 

2. He is too brave to fear the enemy. (IV vii) 

3. Xor is he ignorant of the difference between coin and 
counters (say what brass differs from lupins. II viii) 

4. Bears sleep so heavily (sat/ are pressed by so heavy a 
sleep) through the winter, that they are not roused even by 
wounds. (Ill ii) 

5. Who am I that my exploits should thus be celebrated ? 
(IVviu) 

6. I congratulate you on having so much influence with 
Caesar. (IV iii) 

7. I fear that you have not spoken the truth. (II iy) 
Oxford Locals, June 82. 

8. He says that he will do (II ii) whatever I wish. (V i) 
Oxford Locals. 
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9. We must always take care that the greatest numbers {$ay 
the-most) have not the greatest influence in the state, (yalere, 
Ilxii) 

10. She was preparing everything, as if hope subsisted, 
(subesse, HI vi) 

24. 

1. Therefore when I have performed (III vii a i) this, I will 
depart into Spain. Komans xv, 28. 

2. He is too strong for fortune to harm him. (lY vii) 

3. As soon as ever he was able (UI vii b), he left that man. 

4. If I ask you anything (III v), will you not answer? 

5. I should have perished, unless you had come to the rescue. 
(Ill V b Obs) 

6. The Roman people has been demanding that for some 
time, (see III vii a c) 

7. Every honour was heaped upon him (jsay he was heaped 
with), whereas he ought (III iv b) to have been led to execution. 

8. Surely you do not forget (jsay Do you forget how many) 
the numerous benefits which you have received. (II viii) 

9. I hoped that he would be sent, (express in two ways, 
II ii) 

10. I don't know who is talking. (U viii) 

25. 

Caesar, when the report of the Senate's action reached him, 
addressed his soldiers. He told them what the Senate had done 
(II viii), and why they had done it. " For nine years he and his 
army had served (Note C) their country loyally and with some 
success. They had driven the Germans over the Rhine; they 
had made Gaul a Roman province ; and the Senate for answer 
had broken the constitution, and had set aside the tribunes 
because they spoke (V i) in his defence. They had voted the 
State in danger, and had called Italy to arms when no single act 
had been done by himself to justify (IV iii or viii) them.** The 
soldiers whom Fompey supposed disaffected declared with one 
accord that they would support their commander and the tribunes. 
In all the army only one oflBicer proved false. 

Oxford Senior Locals, 82, Higher Paper. 
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26. 

1. Quote or make sentences to illustrate the various construc- 
tions of: — ' cum ' (quum), ' dum,' ' si,' ' quin,' * licet.' 

2. Explain, and give examples from Latin of * final,* and of 
* concessive ' sentences. 

Both these questions are from the Oxford Senior Local Exam. 
82, Higher Paper. 
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from Professor Conington's Edition. S-". 6d. — ^JBncid, Books V.-XII. 5s. 6d. 
Also in 9 separate Yolnmes, Is. 6d. each. 

Xenophon: The Anabasis. With Life. ByRev. J. F. Macmichael. 5s. 
Also in 4 separate volnmes, Is. 6d. each. 

The Cyropaedia. By G. M. Gorham, M.A. 6«. 

Memorabilia. By Percival Frost, M.A." 4«. Gd, 

A Grammar-School Atlas of Classical Geography, containing 
Ten selected Maps. Imperial 8vo. lis. 

Uniform with the Series. 

The New Testament, in Greek. With English Notes, &c. By 
Rev. J. F. Macmichael. 7i». Gd. 



CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. 

.SSschylus. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 3«. 

Csesar : Pe Bello Gallico. By G. Long, M.A. 2s. 

Cioero : Pe Senectute et de Amicitia, et Epistolsd Selectee. By 

G. Long, M.A. 1«. 6d. 

Cioeronis Orationes. Vol. I. (in Yerrem.) By G. Long, M.A. 8«.6i2. 

STiripides. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 3 vols. Zs. 6(2. each. 

Herodotas. By J. G. Blakesley, B.D. 2 vols. Is. 

Homeri Hias. I.-XII. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 2«. 6rf. 

Horatiiis. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 2s. G^f . 

Juvenal et Fersius. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. Is. GJ. 

Lucretius. By H. A. J. Mmiro, M.A. 2s. Gd. 

SaUusti Crispi Catilina et Jugurtha. By G. Long, M.A. Is. 6(2. 

Sophocles. By F. A. Paley, M.A. [In the press. 

Terenti ComcBdisd. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. Ss. 

Thucydides. By J. G. Donaldson, D.D. 2 vols. 7s. 

Virgilius. By J. Conington, M.A. 3». 6d. 

Xenophontis Expeditio CyrL By J. F. Macmichael, B.A. 2s. 6d. 

Novum Testamentum Grsecum. By F. H. Scrivener, M.A. 
is. 6d. An edition ivith wide margin for notes, half bound, 12s. 
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CAMBRIDGE TEXTS WITH NOTES. 

A Selection of the most usually read of the Greek and Latin Authors^ 
Annotated for Schools, Fcap. 8t7o. Is, 6d. €acA., with exceptions, 

Euripides. Alcestis. — Medea. — Hippolytus. — Hecnba. — Bacchse. 
Ion. 2«. — Orestes. — ^PhoenisssB. — Troades. By F. A. Paley , M. A. 

JSiSchylus. Prometheus Yinctus. — Septem contra Thebas. — Aga- 
memnon. — Persae. — Eumenides. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 

Sophocles. CEdipus Tyrannus. — OSdipus Coloneus. — Antigone. 

By F. A Paley, M.A. 
Homer. Hiad. Book I. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Is, 

Terence. Andria. — Hauton Timoruraenos. — Phormio. — Adelphoe. 
By Professor Wagner, Ph.D. 

Cicero's De Senectnte — De Amicitia and EpistolaB Selectas. By 
Qr. Long, M.A. 

Ovid. Selections. By A. J. Macleane, M.A. 

Others in preparation, 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SERIES. 

A Series ofClasaiccd Texts^ annotated by well-knoion Sdiolars. Cr. 8vo, 
Aristophanes. The Peace. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4s. Qd. 

The Achamians. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4s, 6d. 

The Frogs. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 48, 6i. 

Cioerc. The Letters to Atticns. Bk. I. By A. Pretor, M.A. 4s, Qd, 
Demosthenes de Falsa Legatione. By B. Shilleto, M.A. 6«. 
The Law of Leptines. By B. W. Beatson, M.A. Ss, 6d. 

Plato. The Apology of Socrates and Crito. By "W. Wagner, Ph.D. 
6th Edition, is. 6d. 

The PhflBdo. 6th Edition. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 5s, 6<f. 

The Protagoras. 3rd Edition. By W. Wayte, M.A. 4s, ed. 

The Euthyphro. 2nd edition. By G. H. Wells, M.A. 3«. 

The Euthydemus. By G. H. Wells, M.A. 4s. 

TheBepublic. Books L AIL By G. H. Wells, M.A. oH,Cyd, 

Plautus. The Aulularia. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd edition. 4s, Gd. 

Trinmnmus. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2nd edition. 4». (id. 

The Menaechmei. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 4s, 6d, 

Sophoolis Trachinise. By A. Pretor, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Terence. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 10s, 6d, 
Theocritus. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 4s. 6d. 

Others in preparation. 

CRITICAL AND ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 

.S!tna. By H. A. J. Monro, M.A. ds. Qd, 

Aristophanis CSomoedisB. By H. A. Holden, LL.D. 8vo. 2 vols. 
23s. 6d. Plays sold separately. 

Pax. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Catullus. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 7s. Qd, 

Corpus Poetarum Latinomm. Edited by Walker. IyoI.Syo. 18f. 

Horace. Quinti Horatii Flacci Opera. By H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 

Large 8yo. 11. U. 
JAyj, The first five Books. By J. Prendeville. 12mo. roan, 5«. 

Or Books I.-III. 8i. 6d. IV. and Y. 3», 6d. 
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Luorethis. Titi Lnoretii Cari de Bemm Natnra Libri Sex. With 
a Translation and Notes. By H. A. J. Mnnro, M.A. 2 vols. Sve. Vol. I. 
Text. (New Edition, Preparing.) Vol. II. Translation. (Sold separately.) 

Ovid. P. OyidiiNasonisHeroidesXIV. By A. Palmer, M.A. 8yo.6«. 

Propertiiis. Sex Aurelii Propertii Carmina. By F. A. Paley, M.A. 
8to. Oloth, 98. 

Sex. Propertii Elegiarum. Lib. IV. By A. Palmer. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Sophocles. The Ajaz. By C. £. Pakner, M.A. 4«. 6d 

Thuoydides. The History of the Peloponnesian War. By Kichard 
Sliilleto» M.A. Book I. 8yo. 68. 6ol. Book II. 8to. 58. Qd. 

LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 

Auzilia Latina. A Series of Progressive Latin Exercises. By 
M. J. B. Baddeley, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. Part I. Accidence. l8. Qdi. Part II. 
3rd Edition, 28. Key, 28. 6d. 

Latin Prose Lessons. By Prof. Church, M.A. 6th Edit. Fcap. Svo. 
28. 6d. 

Latin Exercises and Grammar Papers. By T. Collins, M.A. 3rd 
Edition. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

Unseen Papers in Prose and Verse. With Examination Questions. 
By T. GoUins, M.A. 2nd edition. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

Analytical Latin Exercises. By C. P. Mason, B. A. 3rd Edit. 3«.6d. 

Scsda GrsBca : a Series of Elementary Greek Exercises. By Rev. J. W. 
Davis, M.A., and B. W. Baddeley, M.A. 3rd Edition. Foap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

Greek Verse Composition. By G. Preston, M.A. Crown Svo. 4$. 6 J. 

By the Rev. P. Frost, M.A., St. John's College, Cahbbidoe. 
EdcgflB LatinsB ; or, First Latin Reading-Book, with EngUsh Notes 
and a Dictionary. New Edition. Foap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

Materials for Latin Prose Composition. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 

28. 6d. Key, 48. 

A Latin Yerse-Book. An Introductory Work on Hexameters and 
Pentameters. New Edition. Foap. Svo. Ss. Key, 58. 

Analecta GrsBca Minora, with Introductory Sentences, English 
Notes, and a Dictionary. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. 3s. Qd. 

Materials for Greek Prose Composition. New Edit. Fcap. Svo. 

38. 64. Key, 58. 
Tlorllegium Poeticum. Elegiac Extracts from Ovid and Tibullus. 

New Edition. With Notes. Fcap. Svo. Ss. 

By the Rev. F. E. Gretton. 
A First Cheque-book for Latin Verse-makers. Is. M. 

A Latin Version for Masters. 2s, 6df. 

Reddenda ; or Passages with Parallel Hints for Translation into 

Latin Prose and Terse. Crown 8to. 48. 6d. 
Reddenda Beddita (see next page). 

By H. a. Holdbn, LL.D. 
FoUorom Silvula. Part I. Passages for Translation into Latin 
El^rifto tu^d Heroic Verse, dth Edition. Post Svo. 78. 6(2. 

Part II. Select Passages for Translation into Latin Lyric 

and Comic Iambic Terse. 3rd Edition. Post Svo. 58. 

Part in. Select Passages for Translation into Greek Verse. 



3rd Edition. Post Svo. 88. 
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Fdlia SilvulsB, sive EclogaB Poetamm Anglioomm in Latinnm et 
Gnecnin conversaB. 8to. Vol. I. lOs. 6<1. Vol. II. 12s. 

Foliomm CenturlaB. Select Passages for translation into Latin 
and Greok Prose. 7tliBdition. PostSvo. Ss. 



TRANSLATIONS, SELECTIONS, &c. 

*«* Many of the following books are well adapted for School Prizes. 

^sohylus. Translated into English Prose by F. A. Paley, M.A. 

2nd Edition. 8yo. 7a. 6d. 
Translated into English Verse by Anna Swanwick. Post 

8yo. 5s. 

Anthologia Grseca. A Selection of Choice Greek Poetry, with Notes. 
By F. St. John Thackeray. Uh and Cheaper Edition, 16mo. 4t. 6d. 

Anthologia Latina. A Selection of Choice Latin Poetry, from 
NaBvins to BoSthitis, with Notes. By Bev. F. St. John Thackeray. Revised 
and Oheaper Edition. 16mo. 4a. Qd. 

Horace. The Odes and Carmen Sseculare. In English Verse by 
J. Conington, M.A. 8th edition. Fcap. 8to. 58. 6d. 

The Satires and Epistles. In English Verse by J. Coning- 

ton, M.A. 5th edition. 68. 6d. 

lUastrated from Antique Gems by C. W. King, M.A. The 



text revised with Introduction by H. A. J. Monro, M.A. Large 8vo. 11, 1«. 

Horace's Odes. Englished and Imitated by various hands. Edited 
by 0. W. F. Cooper. Crown 8vo. 6«. 6d. 

MvssB Etonenses, sive Carminvm EtonaB Conditorvm DelectYS. 
By Richard Okes. 2 vols. 8vo. 158. 

Propertius. Verse translations from Book V., with revised Latin 
Text. By F. A. Paley, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 

Plato. Gorgias. Translated by E. M. Cope, M.A. 8vo. 78. 
Philebus. Translated by P. A. Paley, M.A. Small 8vo. 4s» 

Theaetetus. TranslatedbyF. A.Paley,M.A. Small 8vo, 4s. 

Analysis and Index of the Dialogues. By Dr. Day. Post 

8vo. 58. 

Beddenda Beddita : Passages from English Poetry, with a Latin 
Terse Translation. By F. E. Gretton. Crown 8vo. 68. 

Sabrinse Corolla in hortulis BegiaB ScholaB Salopiensis contexuerunt 
lares viri floribus l^endis. Editio tertia. 8vo. 88. 6d. 

Sertum Carthnsianmn Floribus trium Seculorum Contextum. By 

W. H. Brown. 8vo. 148. 
Theocritus. In English Verse, by C. S. Calverley, M.A. Crown 

8vo. JiNeto Edition preparing. 

Translations into English and Latin. By C. S. Calverley, M.A. 

Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 
By R. C. Jebb, M.A. ; H. Jackson, M.A., and W. E. Currey, 

M.A. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

into Greek and Latin Verse. By B. C. Jebb. 4to. cloth 



gilt. 108. 6d. 

Between Whiles. Translations by B. H. Kennedy. 2nd Edition 
revised. Crown 8vo. 6«. 
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REFERENCE VOLUMES. 

A Latin Grammsur. By Albert Harkness. Post 8vo. Qs. 

By T. H. Key, M.A. 6th Thousand. Post 8vo. 8;?. 

A Short Latin Grammar for Schools. By T. H. Key, M.A.» 

F.R.S. 14th Edition. PostSvo. 3s. 6d. 

A Guide to the Choice of Classical Books. By J. B. Mayor, M.A. 
Revised Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

The Theatre of the Greeks. By J. W. Donaldson, D.D. 8th 
Edition. Post 8vo. 5s. 

Keightley's Mythology of Greece and Italy. 4th Edition. 5s. 

A Dictionary of Latin and Greek Quotations. By H. T. Biley. 
Post 8to. 58. With Index Yerbonun, 68. 

A History of Roman Literature. By W. S. Teulfel, Professor at 
the University of Tiibingen. By W. Wagner, Ph.D. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 21«. 

Student's Guide to the University of Cambridge. 4th Edition 
revised. Fcap. 8vo. Part 1, 2s. 6d. ; Parts 2 to 6, Is. each. 



CLASSICAL TABLES. 

Latin Accidence. By the Bey. P. Frost, M.A. Is, 

Latin Versification. Is, 

Notabilia QusBdam; or the Principal Tenses of most of the 
Irr^nlar Greek Verbs and Elementary Greek, Latin, and French Con- 
struction. New Edition. 1«. 

Richmond Rules for the Ovidian Distich, &c. By J. Tate, 

M.A. Is. 

The Principles of Latin Syntax. Is. 

Greek Verbs. A Catalogue of Verbs, Irregular and Defectivo ; their 
leading formations, tenses, and inflexions, with Paradigms for conjugation. 
Rules for formation of tenses, &o. &c. Bj J. S. Baird, T.G.D. 2s. 6d. 

Greek Accents (Notes on). By A. Barry, DJ). New Edition. Is, 

Homeric Dialect. Its Leading Forms and Peculiarities. By J. S. 
Baird, T.O.D. New Edition, by W. G. Rutherford. 1«. 

Oreek Accidence. By the Eev. P. Frost, M.A. New Edition. Is. 



CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL SERIES. 

Whitworth's Choice and Chance. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 6a. 

McDowell's Exercises on Euclid and in Modem Geometry. 
3rd Edition. 6s. 

Vjrvyan's Trigonomietry. Ss. 6d.' [Jmt published. 

Taylor's Geometry of Conies. Elementary. 3rd Edition, is. 6d. 

Aldis's Solid Geometry. 3rd Edition. 6s. 

Gstmett's Elementary I>ynamics. 2nd Edition. 6^;. 

Heat, an Elementary Treatise. 2nd Edition. Ss. Qd. 

Walton's Elementary Mechanics (Problems in). 2nd Edition. 68, 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

A Series of Elementary Treatises for the use of Students in the 

Universities, Schools, and Candidates for the Public 

Exavttnations. Fcap. 8vo. 

Arithmetic. By Rev. C. Elsee, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 10th Edit. 3«.6d. 

Algebra. By the Rev. C. Elsee, M.A. 6th Edit. 4a. 

Arithmetic. By A. Wrigley, M.A. 3«. 6d. 

A Progressive Course of Examples. With Answers. By 

J. Watson, M.A. 5tli Edition. 2$. 6d. 

Algebra. Progressive Course of Examples. By Rev. W. F. 
M'Micliael,M.A.,andR.Prowde Smith, M.A. 2ud Editien. 3s. 6d. With 
Answers. 48. 6d. 

Plane Astronomy, An Introduction to. By P. T. Main, M.A. 
4th Edition. 4s. 

Conic Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 
4th Edition. 4s. 6d. Solution to the Examples. 4;;. 

Elementary Conic Sections treated Geometrically. By W. H. 
Besant, M.A. [,In the Press. 

Statics, Elementary. By Rev. H. Goedwin, D.D. 2nd Edit. 3s. 

Hydrostatics, Elementary. By W. H. Besant, M.A. 10th Edit. 4s. 

Mensuration, An Elementary Treatise on. By B. T. Moore, M.A. 6s. 

Newton's Principia, The First Three Sections of, with an Appen- 
dix; ; and the Ninth and Eleventh Sections. By J. H. Evans, M.A. 5th 
Edition, by P. T. Main, M.A. 4>s. 

Trigonometry, Elementary. By T. P. Hudson, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Optics, Geometrical. With Answers. By W. S. Aldis, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

Analytical Geometry for Schools. By T. G. Vyvyan. 3rd Edit. 4s. 6d. 

Greek Testament, Companion to the. By A. C. Barrett, A.M. 
4th Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

Book of Common Prayer, An Historical and Explanatory Treatise 
on the. By W. G. Humphry, B.D. 6th Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Music, Text-book of. By H. C. Banister. 9th Edit, revised. 5s. 

Concise History of. By Rev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B. Mus. 

Oxon. 5th Edition revised. 3s. 6d. 



ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 

See foregoing Series, 



GEOMETRY AND EUCLID. 

Text-Book of Geometry. By T. S. Aldis, M.A. Small 8vo. 

4s. 6d. Part I. 2s. 6d. Part II. 2s. 

The Elements of Euclid. By H. J. Hose. Fcap. 8vo. 4«. 6i. 
Exercises separately. Is. 

• The First Six Books, with Commentary by Dr. Lardner. 

lOth Edition. 8vo. 6s. 

The First Two Books explained to Beginners. By C. P. 



Mason, B.A. 2nd Edition. Fcap 8vo. 2s. ed. 
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HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY, &c. 

Rome and the Campagna. By B. Bum, M.A.* With 85 En- 
grravings and 26 Maps and Flans. With Appendix. 4to. 31. 3s. 

Old Home. A Handbook for Travellers. By B. Bum, M.A. 
With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. lO's. 6d. 

Modem Europe. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 2u(l Edition, revised and 
contlnned. 5 vols. Demy 8vo. 21. 128. 6d. 

The History of the Kings of Rome. By Dr. T. H. Dyer. 8vo. 16«. 

The History of Pompeii: its Buildings and Antiquities. By 
T. H. Dyer. 3rd Edition, brought down to 1874. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

Ancient Athens: its History, Topography, and Bomains. By 
T. H. Dyer. Super-royal 8vo. Cloth. 11. 5x. " 

The Decline of the Roman Republic. By G. Long. 5 vols. 
8vo. 14a. each. 

A History of England during the Early and Middle Ages. By 

C. H. Pearson, M.A. 2nd Edition revised and enlarged. 8vo. Vol. I. 
16b. Vol. II. lis. 

Historical Maps of England. By G. H. Pearson. Folio. 2nd 
Edition revised. 31s. 6d. 

History of England, 1800-15. By Harriet Martineau, with new 
and copious Index. 1 vol. 38. 6d. 

History of the Thirty Years' Peace, 1816-46. By Harriet Mar- 
tineau. 4 vols. 38. 6d. each. 

A Practical Synopsis of English History. By A. Bowes. 4th 

Edition. 8vo. 28. 

Student's Tezt-Book of English and General EUstory. By 

D. Beale. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Lives of the Queens of England. By A. Strickland. Library 
ISdition, 8 vols. 78. 6d. each. Cheaper Edition, 6 vols. Ss. each. Abridged 
Edition, 1 vol. 6s. 6d. 

Eglnhard's Life of Karl the Great (Charlemagne). Translated 
with Notes, by W. GLuster, M.A., B.O.L. Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 

Outlines of Indian History. By A. W. Hughes. Small post 
8vo. 38. 6d. 

The Elements of General History. By Prof. Toiler. New 

Edition, brought down to 1874. Small post 8vo. 3^. GJ. 

ATLASES. 

An Atlas of Classical Geography. 24 Maps. By W. Hughes 
and G. Long, M.A. New Edition. Imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

A Grammar- School Atlas of Classical Geography. Ten Maps 
selected from the above. New Edition. Impei'itil Svo. 5m. 

First Classical Maps. By the Rev. J. Tate, ^^l.X. SrJ Edition. 
Imperinl Svo. 7s. 6<Z. 

Standard Library Atlas of Classicsd Geography. Imp. Svo. 7s. 6(2. 
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PHILOLOGY. 

WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE. With Dr. Malm'B El^moloffy. 1 vol., 1628 Padres, 3000 niuB. 
trations. 21«. With Appendices and 70 additional pages of lUostra- 
tions, 1919 Pages, 31s. 6d. 
* The bkst fbactzcal Bvolxsh Diction art sxtavt.'— Quarterly Review, 1873. 
Prospectuses, with specimen pages, post free on apphcation. 

New Dictionary of the English Language. Combining Explan- 
ation with Btymology, and copionslj illustrated by Quotations from the 
best Authorities. By Dr. Richardson. New Edition, with a Supplement. 
2 vols. 4ito. 41. lis. 6a.; half russia, 51. ISs. 6d.; russia, 61. 128. Supplement 
separately. 4to. 128. 

An8yo. Edit, without the Quotations, 158.; half russia, 208.; russia, 248. 

Supplementary English Glossary. Containing 12,000 Words and 
MoaiiiugB occurring in Eugliuh Literature, not found in any other 
Dictionary. By T. L. O. DaTics. Domy 8vo. 168. 

Dictionary of Corrupted Words. By Kev. A. S. Palmer, iin the press. 

Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. James Hadley, 
LL.D., Yalo College. Fcap. 8vo. 1«. 

The Elements of the Eiiglish Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 

15th Edition. Post 8to. 48. 6d. 
Philological Essays. By T. H. Key, M.A., F.B.S. 8yo. 10«. 6d. 
Language, its Origin and Development. By T. H. Key, M.A, 

F.II.S. 8yo. 148. 

Synonyms and Antonsrms of the ^higlish Language. By Arch- 
deacon Smith. 2nd Edition. Post 8yo. 58. 

Synonyms Discriminated. By Archdeacon Smith. DemySvo. 16«. 

Bible English. By T. L. O. Davies. 6«. 

The Queen's English. A Manual of Idiom and Usage. By the 

late Dean Alford. 5th Edition. Fcap. 8ro. 58. 

Etymological Glossary of nearly 2500 English Words de- 
rived from the Greek. By the B«y. E. J. Boyce. Fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

A Syriac Grammar. By G. Phillips, DJ), drd Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. 78. 6d. 

A. Grsunmar of the Arabic Language. By Bev. W. J. Beau- 
mont, M.A. 12mo. 78. 



DIVINITY, MORAL PHILOSOPHY, &c. 

NoYum Testamentum Grasoum, Textus Stephanici, 1550. By 
P. H. Scrivener, A.M., LL.D. New Edition. 16mo. 48. 6d. Also on 
Writing Paper, with Wide Margin. Half-bound. 128. 

By the same Author, 

Codez Bez89 Cantabrigiensis. 4to. 26«. 

A Full Collation of the Codez Sinaitious with the Beceiycd Text 
of the New Testament, with Critical Introduction. 2nd Edition, revised. 
Fcap. 8vo. 58. 

A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament. 

With Forty Facsimiles from Ancient Manuscripts. 2nd Edition. 8vo. 168. 

Siz Lectures on the Text of the New Testament For English 
Readers. Crown Svo. 68. 
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Praotioal Guide to Modem French Conversation. 12th Thou- 
sand. Fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

French Poetry for the Young. With Notes. 4th Edition. Fcap. 

8vo. 28. 

Materials for French Prose Composition; or, Selections from 
the best English Prose Writers. 15th Thousand. Fcap. Svo. 48. 6d. 
Key, 68. 

Prosateurs Contemporains. With Notes. 8yo. 6th Edition, 
revised. Ss. 

Le Petit Compagnon ; a French Talk-Book for Little Children. 
lOth Thousand. 16mo. 28. 6d. 

An Improved Modem Pocket Dictionary of the French and 
English Languages. 30th Thousand, with Additions. 16mo. Cloth. 48. 
Also in 2 yoIb., in neat leatherette, Ss. 

Modem French-English and English-French Dictionary. 2nd 
Edition, revised. In 1 vol. 128. 6d, (formerly 2 vols. 258.) 

GOMBEET»S FRENCH DRAMA. 

Being a Selection of the best Tragedies and Comedies of Moli^re, 

Badne, Oomeille, and Voltaire. With Arguments and Notes by A. 

(^ombert. New Edition, revised by F. E. A. Gkisc. Fcap. Svo. 18. each ; 

sewed, 6d. Contents. 

MoLiERE : — Le Misanthroi>e. L'Avare. Le Bourgeois Qentilhomme. Le 

Tartuffe. Le Malade Imaginaire. Les Femmes Savantes. Les Fonrberiea 

de Scapin. Les Pr^enses Ridicules. L'Eoole des Femmes. L'Eoole des 

Maris. Le MMecin malgr^ Lui. 

Bjlcinb :— PhMre. Esther. Athalie. Iphig^nie. Les Plaideors. La 

Th^balde ; or, Les Fr^res Ennemis. Andromaqne. Britannious. 

P. Ck>RNEiLLE :— Le Old. Horace. Ginna. Polyenoto. 
YoLTAiBS :— Zaire. 



GERMAN CLASS-BOOKS. 

Materials for O^rman Prose Composition. By Dr Buchheim. 

7th Edition Fcap. 48. 6d. Key, Ss. 

A German Grammar for Pablic Schools. By the Bev. A. C. 
Glapinand F. Holl Mflller. 2nd Edition. Fcap. 2s. 6d. 

Eotzebue's Der G^fjEUigene. WithNotesbyDr. W. Stromberg. Is. 



ENGLISH CLASS-BOOKS. 

A Brief History of the English Language. By Prof. Jas. Hadley, 
LL.D., of Yale College. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

The Elements of the English Language. By E. Adams, Ph.D. 
18th Edition. Post Svo. 48. 6d. 

The Rudiments of English Grammar and Analsrsis. By 
E. Adams, Ph.D. 8th Edition. Fcap. Svo. 28. 

By C. P. Mason, Fellow of Univ. Coll. London. 

First Notions of Grammar for Touug Learners. Fcap. 8vo. 
lOth Thousand. Cloth. Sd. 

First Steps in English Grammar for Junior Classes. Demy 
18mo. New Edition. Is. 
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Outlines of English Grammar for the nee of Junior Glasses. 

26th Thontumd. Grown 8vo. 2f, 

English Grammar, including the Principles of Grammatical 
Analysis. 24th Edition. 77th Thousand. Crown 8yo. Ss. 6<1. 

A Shorter English Grammar, with copious Exercises. Stli Thou- 
sand. Grown 8vo. 3<i. 6d. 

English Grammar Praotice, being the Exercises separately. Is, 

Edited for Middle-CUui Examinations, 

With Notes on the Analysis and Parsing, and Explanatory Remarks. 

Milton's Paradise Lost, Book I. With Life. SrdEdit. PostSvo. 

Book n. With Life. 2nd Edit. Post 8vo. 2s. 

Book in. With Life. Post 8vo. 2s, 

Goldsmith's Deserted Village. With Life. Post 8yo. Is. 6(2. 
Cowper's Task, Book II. With Life. Post Svo. 2s. 
Thomson's Spring. With Life. Post Svo. 2«. 
Winter. With Life. Post Svo. 2s, 



Practical Hints on Teaching. By Bcy. J. Menet, M.A. oth Edit. 
Grown Svo. cloth, 2«. 6d. ; paper, 28. 

Test Lessons in Dictation. 2nd Edition. Paper cover, Is, 6(f. 

Questions for Examinations in English Literature. By Bey. 

W. W. Bkoat, Prof, of Anglo-Saxon at Cambridge Univcrsitj. 2s. 6d. 

Drawing Copies. By P. H. Delamotte. Oblong Svo. I2s. Sold 

also in parts at !«. each. 
Poetry for the School-room. New Edition. Fcap. Svo. Is, 6(f. 

Geographies^ Text-Book ; a Practical Geography. By M. E. S. 
12mo. 2n. 

The Blank Maps done up separately, 4to. 2s. coloured. 

Loudon's (Mrs.) Entertaining Naturalist. New Edition. Bevised 

by W. 8. Dallas, P.L.8. 5«. 

Handbook of Botany. New Edition, greatly enlarged by 

D. Wooster. Fcap. 2*. 6d. 

The Botsmist's Pocket-Book. With a copious Index. By W. B. 
Hayward. Urd Kdit. revised. Grown Syo. Gloth limp. 4», 6d. 

Experimental Chemistry, founded on the Work of Dr. Stdckhardt. 
By G. W. Heaton. Post Svo. &. 

Double Entry Elucidated. By B. W. Foster. 12th Edit. 4to. 
38, ed. 

A New Manual of Book-keeping. By P. Crellin, Accountant. 

Crown Svo. 8s. 6d. 



16 George Bell and Sons^ Educatmial Works. 

Picture Sohool-Books. In Simple Language, with numerous 
niostrations. Bojal 16ino. 

School Primer. 6d. — School Header. By J. Tilleard, ls« — Poetry Book 
for Schools. 1<. — ^Tho Life of Joseph. Is. — The Soriptore Parables. By the 
Key. J. E. Olarke. Is. — ^The Scripture Miracles. By the Rev. J. E. Clarke. 
Is.— The New Testament History. By the Bev. J. G. Wood, M.A. Is.— The 
Old Testament History. By the Rev. J. O. Wood, M.A. Is.— The Story of 
Bnnyan's Pilgrim's Progress. Is. — The Life of Christopher Columbus. By 
Sarah Orompton. Is. — The Life of Martin Luther. By Sarah Crompton. Is. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 

In 8 Tols. Limp doth, 6(2. each. 

The Oat and the Hon ; Sam and his Dog Red-leg ; Bob and Tom Lee ; A 

Wreck The New-bom Lamb ; Rosewood Box ; Poor Fan ; Wise Dog ^The 

Three Monkeys— Story of a Cat, told by Herself The Blind Boy; The Mute 

Girl; A New Tale of Babes in a Wood The Deyand the Knight ; The New 

Bank-note ; The Royal Visit ; A King's Walk on a Winter's Day Queen Bee 

and Bnsy Bee— — Chill's Cra^, a Story of the Sea. 

First Book of Geography. By C. A. Johns. U. 



BELUS READING-BOOKS. 

FOR SCHOOLS AND PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES. 

The popularity which the ' Books for Young Readers ' have attained is 
a sufficient proof that teachers and pupils alike approve of the use of inter- 
esting stories, with a simple plot in place of the dry combination of letters and 
syllables, making n« impression on the mind, of which elementary reading- 
boola generally consist. 

The Publishers have therefore thought it advisable to extend the application 
of this principle to books adapted for more advanced readers. 

Now Beady* Post Svo. Strongly bound. 
Masterman Beady. By Captain Marryat, E.N. Is. 6^. 
The Settlers in Canada. By Captain Marryat, B.N. 1^. Qd, 
Parables from Nature. (Selected.) By Mrs. Gatty. Is. 
Friends in Fur and FeaUiers. By Gwj-nfryn. Is. 
Robinson Crusoe. Is. 6d, 

Andersen's Danish Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. Is. 
Southey's Life of Nelson. (Abridged.) Is. 
O-rimm's German Tales. (Selected.) By E. Bell, M.A. Is. 
Life of the Duke of Wellington, with Maps and Plans. Is. 
Marie ; or. Glimpses of Life in France. By A. H. Ellis. Is. 
Poetry for Boys. By D. Munro. Ix. 
Edgeworth's Tales ; a Selection. Is. 
Great Englishmen ; Short Lives for Young Chiklien. Is. 

OtJiers in Preparation. 
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